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THE FOX. 
1. The Fox very exactly resembles the wolf 
and the dog internally, although he differs greatly 
from both in size and carriage. The fox is of a 
slenderer make than the wolf, and not near so 
large; for as the latter is above three feet and a 
. half long, so the other is not above two feet three 
‘inches. The tail of the fox also is longer in pro- 
portion and more bushy; it differs from the dog 
in having its eyes obliquely situated, like those of 
the wolf; its ears are directed also in the same 
manner as those of the wolf, and its head is equai- 
ly large in proportion to its size. It differs still 
more from the dog in its strong offensive smell, 
which is peculiar to the species, and often the 
cause of their death. 

2. The fox has since the beginning been famous 
for his cunning and his arts, and he partly merits 
his reputation. Without attempting to oppose 
either the dogs or the shepherds, without attack- 
ing the flock, or alarming the village, he finds an 
easier way to subsist, and gains by his address 
what is denied to his strength or courage. 

3. Patient and prudent, he waits the opportuni- 
ty of depredation, and varies his conduct with 
every occasion. His whole study is his preserva- 
tion; although nearly as indefatigable, and actu- 
ally more swift than the wolf, he does not entirely 

0. trust to either, but makes himself an asylum, to 
which he retires in case of necessity; where he 
- shelters himself from danger, and brings up his 
young. 
@ 4. He generally keeps his kennel at the edge 
of the wood, and yet within an easy journey of 
some neighboring cottage. From thence he lis- 
tens to the crowing of the cock, and the cackling 
of the domestic fowls. He scents them at a dis- 
tance; he seizes his opportunity, conceals his ap- 
proaches, creeps slily along, makes the attack, 
and seldom returns without his booty. 

5. If he be able to get into the yard, he begins 
by levelling all the poultry without remorse, and 
carrying off a part of the spoil, hides it at some 
convenient distance, and again returns to the 
charge. Taking off another fowl in the same 
manner, he hides that also, but not in the same 
place; and this he practises for several times to- 
gether, until the approach of day, or the noise of 
the domestics give him warning to retire. 

6. The same arts are practised when he finds 
birds entangled in springes laid for them by the 
fowler; the fox takes care to be beforehand, very 
expertly takes the bird out of the snare, hides it 
for three or*four days, and knows very exactly 
when and where to return to avail himself of the 
hidden treasure. He is equally alert in seizing 
young hares and rabbits before they have strength 
enough to escape him, and when the old ones are 
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wounded and fatigued, he is sure to come upon | 
them in their moments of distress, and to show 
them no mercy. 

7. In the same manner he finds out bird’s nests, 
seizes the partridge and the quail while sitting, and 
destroys a large quantity of game. In short, 
nothing that can be eaten seems to come amiss; 
rats, mice, serpents, toads, and lizards. He will, 
when urged by hunger, eat vegetables and insects; 
and those that live near the sea-coasts, will, for 
want of other food, eat crabs, shrimps, and shell- 
fish. The hedge-hog in vain rolls itself up into a 
ball to oppose him; this determined glutton teases 
it until it is obliged to appear uncovered, and then 
he devours it. 

8. The wasp and the wild bee are attacked with | 
equal success. Although at first they fly out | 
upon the invader, and actually oblige him to re- | 
tire, this is but for a few minutes, until he has 
rolled himself upon the ground, and thus crushed 
such as stick to his skin; he then returns to the 
charge, and at last, by perseverance, obliges them 
to abandon their combs; which he greedily de- 
vours, both wax and honey. 

9. When closely pursued by the dogs, he will 
sometimes feign himself dead, and dropping him- 
self upon the ground, allow them to pull him 
about, and shake him, without showing any signs 
of life. When he has been wounded, and finds it 
impossible to escape, pretending to be lifeless, he 
will sometimes suffer himself to be thrown over 
the shoulder of the hunter, and carried a consid- 
erable distance; and then, watching his opportu- 
nity, take to his legs again, and not wait for leave 
of absence. 

10. A farmer in Vermont, living near the banks 
of the Connecticut river, relates the following an- 
ecdote, showing the cunning of this animal. Be- 
hind his house was one of those great ranges of 
mountains, of which Vermont is composed. One 
morning in summer, the tenants of his poultry yard, 
consisting of a peacock and his consort, turkeys, 
geese and hens, were let out, and proceeded to 
the side of the mountain at no great distance from 
the house. 

11. ‘* I was engaged,” says the farmer, ‘‘in a 
field, near the foot of the mountain, when my at- 
tention was suddenly attracted to the place where 
the poultry were stationed, by the alarm of the 
hens, expressed by a loud cackling, and jumping 
up from the ground. The peacock lowered his 
tail; the turkey smoothed down his feathers; 
Chanticleer ran to and fro among the fowls; and 
the old gander bustled about with all the impor- 
tance of a brigadier general, during a sham fight. 

12. This terrible alarm I soon perceived was 
caused by the rolling down of several stones from 
the top of the hill. All was soon quiet again; the 
peacock spread his tail to the size of a coach 
wheel, and the turkey almost split himself in at- 
tempting to look as big. Chanticleer mounted 
his rostrum, and crowed away to show that he was 
not frightened, while the old gander marched 
about, thrusting out his long neck as though he 
was reconnoitering, and suspected that all was 
not right. 

13. Very soon the same symptons of alarm were 
exhibited, by the rolling down of stones. This 
was repeated after short intervals of quiet, till the 
poultry were so accustomed to it, that it ceased to 
excite their fears. 

14, Not long after, my attention was attracted 
by a great outcry onthe hill, and upon looking 
up, I saw what appeared to be a large red stone 
roll into the midst of the feathered assembly. It 
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acter in the shape of a fox; who seized one of t} 
old gander’s favorite geese by the neck, swut 
it over his back, and scampered ‘over the hill, 
and far away.’ i 

15. The peacock and hen first sounded the r, 
treat by a most tremendous scream, and taking; 
their wings, flew more than half a mile before thi 
alighted. The turkeycock went gobbling dov 
the hill, followed by his family, with Chanticle'y 
and his troop cackling behind them, as fast + 
their legs could carry them; while the geese wa, 
dled after, in all the sullen mood of a defeats 
enemy ;—the old gander bringing up the rear, ar’ 
turning round every few minutes to hiss out bh. 
anger at the artful marauder. 

16. The fox had begun his game by rollix 
down small stones among the poultry, then larg¢ 
ones, till they were so accustomed to them th,’ 
they did not notice them: then he rolled himse’ 
up into a ball, and came down among them ar! 
accomplished his object.” ( 
17. As the fox makes war upon all animal; ¢ 
all others seem to make war upon him. The de 
hunts him with peculiar acrimony ; the wolf is st 
a greater and more necessitous enemy, who pu' 
sues him to his very retreat. But the fox is n* 
hunted by quadrupeds alone; for the birds, wi! 
know him for their mortal enemy, attend him , 
his excursions and give each other warning 
their approaching danger. \ 

18. The daw, the magpie, and the blackbii! 
conduct him along, perching on the hedges as } 
creeps below, and, with their cries and notes ‘ 
hostility, apprize all other animals to beware; 
caution which they perfectly understand, and pt, 
into practice. The hunters themselves are ofte! 
informed by the birds of the place of his retrea 
and set the dogs into those thickets where the] 
see them particularly noisy and querulous. & 
that it is the fate of this petty plunderer to be de)’ 
tested by every rank of animals; all the weake.! 
classes shun, and all the stronger pursue him. 








“SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A YOUTHFUL FEMALE. 

In the month of December, 1824, writes ° 
Christian minister, in the neighborhood of Lor’ 
don, I was requested to address the children ¢ 
— Sunday school, where I had often rendere; 
some assistance before I left that neighborhooé | 
On this occasion about 200 children were presen? 
and about 100 visitors, so that the room wa 
crowded. I spoke from Gen. xvii. 18. ‘*O thé 
Ishmael might live before thee!’ When I hai 
named the passage, I look around on the numbe 
of juvenile hearers, and the feelings of a father 
the same moment pressing upon me, I was for f 
few moments unable to proceed, but I was a 
length able to address myself to my hearers. To. 
wards the close of the subject I spoke upon pray” 
er, and observed that it consisted in something 
more than merely repeating prayers, that it was 
pouring out of the heart to God. It was an inter’ 
esting service, and many persons seemed mucl. 
impressed. To me it was peculiarly affecting, fo} 
I was surrounded by my old companions in labor, 
by some who from being children had becomé 
teachers; several of my relations and friends weré 
also present. I had occasionally spoken of thié 
day with pleasure; but it was not until April 
1827, that God permitted me to know what hono 
he had put upon the address above alluded to. 
was spending the day with a relation, when ¢ 
young gentleman called, to whom my brother wats 











immediately spread out, and showed its real char- 





related by marriage, to request me to accompany}: 
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Youth’s Companion. 



















































































m to see his sister Naomi, aged fifteen, who was | 
ing dangerously ill in a decline. I intreated to) 
ow her history, when he addressed me to the | 
llowing effect: ‘‘ You remember that, about two | 
bars and a half ago, you gave an address to the | 
ildren at Sunday school. I was present, 
ith other members of the family, as visitors, and 
ongst them the sister who is now dangerous- 
ill. When you took the text you were much 
fected, and my sister was also much impressed 
seeing your feelings so wrought upon. To- 
ards the close of your subject you spoke of the 
ty of prayer, as being in reality a pouring out 
the heart. My sister was impressed with the 
th, and when the service was over, she return- 
home, and retiring to her room she cried to 
od in secret, though only about twelve years and 
half old. After that time it was observed by her 
other, that she would often stay longer up stairs 
en she went to dress than her sister, but not 
htil lately, as she was very diffident, did she tell 
br mother the cause—she stayed behind to pray. 
> that she has been a seeker of God ever since 
at address. She has never forgotten that day, 
nd seldom hears your name mentioned without 
ars. She used regularly to say her prayers be- 
re, as she was piously brought up; but never 
Ithendidshe paay. She now longs to see you.” 
I observed, that I was much gratified with the 
atement now made, that I had felt much pleasure 
what passed on the day in question, but did not 
ow that I should ever hear such a result; when 
said, ‘‘It proves the truth of the promise, 
ast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
d it afler many days.’”’ 
I accompanied him to see his sister, and, when 
arrived at the dwelling, I was much interested 
) her appearance; she was pale, weak, confined 
b> her bed, and evidently fast hastening to her 
yng home. She had been lying there seven 
eeks. After inquiring about her health, the fol- 
bwing conversation took place: I said, ‘‘ 1 think 
ou heard me at , in December, 1824?” 
Yes.” ‘* What effect did it produce upon your 
ind??? ‘*It led me to pray when I went home.” 
‘You had often said your prayers before?” 
Ves.” ** But you think you prayed then?’’ 
Yes.”’ ‘* And what did you pray for?” ‘* That 
hod would change my heart.” ‘‘ Have you con- 
nued to attend to the duty of prayer ever since?”’ 
Yes; but not always with such carefulness as I 
ught to have done.” ‘‘ Have you been uneasy 
hen you have not been so careful as you ought 
p have been?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘Is the Bible pre- 
ious to you?” ‘Yes; it is precious.’’ ‘‘ Do 
ou think you shall recover?” ‘*‘ No; I have no 
xpectation of it.” ‘‘Are you alarmed at the 
ought of death?” ‘‘Sometimes I feel low at 
1¢ thought.”’ ‘‘ What is the ground of your 
ope?”? **I hope—I hope in Jesus; but I am 
uch a poor creature.”’ She wept much. ‘‘ You 
el you are a sinner?” ‘‘O yes, I am sensible 
at I am one.” I added, ‘‘ Jesus Christ came 
ot to call the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
nce; and if you feel you are a sinner, you are 
ne of the persons whom he came to call. Is not 
is a pleasing consideration?” ‘‘ Yes, itis.”” I 











lations around her bed, and attempted to pray to 
God for her. It was an affecting scene, and most 
thankfully and affectionately she took my hand at 
parting. I left the room adoring God for conde- 
scending to bless my labors to the good of this 
young person, and impressed with the hope that 
she will be a part of my joy and rejoicing in the 
last great day. 

I saw this interesting young female once more, 
when the disease was making rapid progress in 
her frame; but her hope of salvation was fixed on 
Jesus, though accompanied with much fear. _Af- 
ter a few weeks it pleased God to remove her from 
this world of sin, and her pious parents enjoy the 
happy satisfaction of believing that she is now for 
ever with the Lord. [S. S. Anecdotes. 








‘MORALITY. 


THE BOY’S BROKEN LEG. 

Children,—I believe you have all of you have 
seen a drunkard. There are so many that get 
drunk, and so many that are willing to let drunk- 
ards have liquor, that every body knows what a 
drunkard is; for there are men that drink every- 
where. I am going to tell you a story about a 
drunkard, and what he did to his little boy. 

The man lived in Rochester, in the state of 
New York. Do you know where Rochester is? 
It stands on the Gennessee river, right where 
those high falls are—the water falls about 100 feet, 
directly down. Perhaps some of you, four or five 
years ago, heard how a man, by the name of Sam 
Patch, jumped more than a hundred feet right 
down into a deep hole of water? Well, this is the 
place. I will tell you about that, perhaps, some 
time or other; I am going now to tell you about 
a man that lived at Rochester. 

He was a drunkard. He was a very poor man 
too, as almost every one is, that drinks spirits. 
He had a great many children, but he could not 
send them to school, because almost all the money 
he got for his work, he laid out for whiskey; and 
his children used to go hungry, and be very cold 
in the winter, for their poor mother could not get 
clothes for them. 

One day, by some means or other, one of the 
boys broke his leg. The poor little sufferer was 
brought home fainting, and his poor mother thought, 
almost dead. He was about 12 or 15 years old. 
They sent, in great haste, for the doctor, who 
lived close by. He ran over to the house, and as 
soon as he saw how badly the leg was broken, he 
said it must be cut off. 

He ran off and called in two or three other 
physicians, as they generally do, at such times, 
to help in taking off the limb. They then sent 
some one as fast as they could for the boy’s father. 
He was found at a ‘ groggery;’ that is, a place 





it will make people drunk; and when they found 
him, he was so dreadfully intoxieated, that he 
could but just walk home. 

However, he got into the house and sat down; 
but he did not feel sorry for his poor boy; he 
seemed to care but little about it. 





nen repeated the first line of that verse, ‘‘ Other 
efuge have I none.” 
uch expression, ‘‘ Ah!—Hangs my helpless soul 
n Thee!” 

I also quoted those lines of Dr. Watts, ‘*‘ Why 





















he seemed much pleased. Still there appeared 
ome fear as to the safety of her state, and the 
ase of the leper appeared very much suited to 
er case, ‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
e clean.” We dwelt much upon it. She did 
ot doubt the Saviour’s ability to save her, but 
he was fearful lest he should not be willing. I 
en endeavored to show her that she had no more 
round for doubting his willingness than his pow- 
r; for his love in dying for sinners showed his 
illingness to save them. I inquired why she 
ished to see me? She replied, ‘‘to talk with 
e, and pray with me.” I then invited her re- 






















as I made to hear thy voice,” Xe. with which | 


care for nothing but liquor. 


selves. 
The surgeon, (for that is the right name for al 


Drunkards 
have no pity, or compassion for any body; they 
They can stand and 
When she added, with} see their children suffer for bread, and shiver on 
account of the cold, and scold at them and frown. 

Well, it was almost dark before the doctors that 
were coming, all got there; but they came and 
made ready their instruments, and bandages, &c. ; 
the mother and one of the little boy’s sisters help- 
ing them to every thing that they could. All 
things being now ready, the physician that was 
going to do almost all of it, got his knife and his 
saw, and laid them down where he could take 
them in an instant; the others stood around to 
look on and see him do it, so that they might learn 
how, if they should be called to cut off a leg them- 


those whose business it is to take off limbs, or set 


and accustomed to such business; and therefore, 
it was soon over. 

After the limb was off, and while they were 
dressing the wound, they laid it in a small back 
room, intending to take it in a little while and go 
and bury it. Just at this moment, the boy’s fa- 
ther got up and went out; they did not much care 
where he went, for he had only looked on, in a 
thoughtless, stupid manner. 

When they had done all they could to make 
the little sufferer comfortable, dressed his wounds 
and fixed him in his bed, they thought they would 
go and bury the limb, which had been taken off; 
but when they came into the room where they had 
laid it, they were astonished at not finding it. 
They searched and searched, but could hear noth- 
ing of it, nor find any one who knew any thing 
about it. The mother and his little sister, were 
very much distressed about it. They thought 
that a dog perhaps, or something had come in and 
stolen the leg, and as likely as not, was then eat- 
ing it. They could not tell what had become of it. 
Just at his time the father came back. He sat 
down, and though he saw they were very anxious 
about the lost limb, yet he seemed to care nothing 
about it. Nay, he even smiled, as he saw them 
run about and inquire for it! They saw that he 
had been drinking more, and was fast becoming 
dead drunk. When they found out just how it 
was, it proved to be that the father had taken his 
poor boy’s leg, and carried it to a physician near 
by, and sold it for a shilling; had taken the shil- 
ling and bought whiskey with it, and was then 
enjoying the rich luxury of being thus drunk! 
See what a wretch a drunkard is! see what a 
father! [ Youth’s Magazine. 


BENEVOLENCE. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SEWING CIRCLE. 
Al story for little girls. 

‘¢T don’t know the way to Mr. Caswell’s.”’ 
‘* Well, then, if Mother will let me, I'll call for 
you, for I do want you to go, our teacher is so 
pleasant, and reads to us, almost all the time we 
are sewing.” The little girl who last spoke, is 
Maria Baker. She is trying to persuade her 
young friend, Susan Loring, to go with her tothe 
sewing society. I will now give you some ac- 
count of this.society, as perhaps some of you 
would like to join such an one. 

A young lady whose name was Elizabeth Grant 
felt very much interested in the heathen and wish- 
ed to do something for them. So she went around 
to all the little girls in the neighborhood, to see 
if they would like to form a society, and obtain 
funds to support a little child in Ceylon. They 
all seemed very much pleased with the plan, and 


where they sell almost every thing that is bad, if|some of the parents entered into it at once, and 


offered a room for them to meet in, whenever 
Miss Grant chose. This very much encouraged 
her to go on, and she anticipated a great deal of 
good from this society, both to herself and her 
young friends. But she did not forget to ask 
God’s blessing to rest upon it. No} for she knew 
unless God blessed them, it would be in vain to 
do any thing. She earnestly entreated that her 
Heavenly Father would meet with them and bless 
the labor of their hards. At the time appointed, 
nine little girls might be seen sitting around the 
room observing perfect order. Miss Grant first en- 
deavored to make them feel how entirely depen- 
dent they were upon God for the success of their 
society, then taking the Bible from the table, she 
called one of the older girls to read part of the 
second chapter of Matthew. After the portion of 
Scripture had been read and explained, they all 
knelt down while Miss Grant supplicated a bless- 
ing to rest upon them, and prayed that every 
member of the society now formed, might at last 
be found at the right hand of God; after which 
}{she told them her plans as tothe kind of work 
they were to do. Several of the children had 











a minute in taking it off. He was a skilful man 





them when they are out of joint,) was only about brought bits of calico; these she cut into squares 


and basted together, and then she read to them 
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these words— 
‘From Greenland’s icy mountain, “© 
From India’s coral strand,” 


pect of doing good. 


count of the first meeting, 
of you may be induced 


save you, so far as concerns yourself at leas 
“these efforts will be of no avail. Deux. F. 





—— 


while they sewed. When it was time for the so- 
ciety to close, they sung the hymn beginning with 


and then very quietly went to their homes, de- 
lighted with their society and happy in the pros- 
I have given you, my young 
friends, who read this paper, a very particular ac- 

the hope that some 
earing of the efforts 
of these little girls to do something yourselves for 
the poor heathen children; but remember that 
unless you really love that Saviour who died to 


[If any of our young readers, after hearing the above sug- 
gestion to form Societies for the benefit of the heathen, 
should say, ‘** We don’t know whether these Children are 
worse off than Children in our own country, or whether any 
























their death, I was admitted into this school, and 
down to this time I enjoy numberless benefits 
through the mercy of God and your own charity ; 
and also by the very entrance into the schools, I 
was so fortunate as to find out the true religion, 
and my Creator, who is its own revealer, and to 
seek my Saviour Jesus, who is the only Redeem- 
er, and to repent of my sins, and join with the 
church in January last. Now I praise my Sa- 
viour who has chosen me out of the perishing na- 
ture, cured me from the sickness of sin, and saved 
my soul lest it should fall into the fire of hell. 
By entering into the school, I am taught also to 
read and write my own language. Now I am at- 
tending to the translations of arithmetic and geo- 
graphy; to read and write in English,“and to do 
needlework. All these improvements I ascribe to 
your charity and generosity and pay my best 
thanks and gratitude, saying, God will reward you 
though I am unable to do you any thing in return. 
It is sad to state that our kind Mrs. Winslow, 


throwing off his boots, and his little jacket, has- 
tened to the relief of the stranger. He found the 
drowning boy nearly senseless,—but by great ex- 
ertions, gained the shore with him, though he was * 
much larger than himself, and nearly twice his 
age. He supported him against the bank, until 
he had thrown a quantity of water from his mouth, 
nose and ears, and was able to thank his pre- 
server... He owned that he did not know how to 
swim, and promised not to venture again in so 
dangerous and deep waters, until he had learned. 
When he was in a place of safety, Ralph Edward = 
returned home. His heart throbbed, and his ' 
head was giddy, with the violent eflortshe had ° 
made. He went to his little bed, and wept bit- 
terly. His mother heard him mourning, and came 
to inquire the cause of his grief. He told her he 
could not forget the pale and distorted features of 
the half-drowned boy, when he gasped for breath 
upon the shore. After he had succeeded in dry- 
ing his tears, he related, at her request, all the 


a aed 


t, 





good has been done by the Missionaries sent among them.”” 
If any should think so, we ask them to read the following 
extract of a Letter written by Mr. Kincaid, Baptist Mission- 
ary inthe Burman Empire, to the Editor@@f the Juvénile 
Watchman, dated Ava, May 3, 1834—and alsa. the Letter 
which follows it, from a Daughter of a Heathen in Ceylon— 
after which we think they cannot doubt that there is both 


need and encovragement for them to do what they.can in so” 


a vessel with his three children and some other 
of the missionaries to go to America. 
glad; hearing that three or four missionaries ar 


glad to write that Christianity prevails in thi 


who took earé of this school, departed this life on 
e 14th of January last, and that on account of 
hich the Rev. Mr. Winslow has gone on board 


Still I am 


coming to do good to this island. Moreover I am 
















circumstances. 

‘* My son, she said, you have been in great dan- 

ger,—perhaps without knowing it. Did you ever 

hear how fatal is the grasp of drowning persons?” 
‘Mother, what could Ido? I could not stand 

and see him die. If I had waited to call a man 

to help, he would have sunk to rise no more.” 


s 


e 


s 


good a cause.] 
THE LITTLE KAREN BOYe 


. 


Perhaps it will not be uninteresting to your ju- 
venile readers to hear ‘about a little Karen boy 
that was brought to our ‘house.in January last. 
A government man, who is a particular friend of 
mine, was sent by the Heir Apparent to Toung- 
Oo, a city about 200 miles from this, to bring a 


quantity of revenue to the capital. Soon after hi 
return, he called, having a Karen boy, 10 year 
old. 


reply he related the following facts. 


aumbers of Karens, and there the parents of thi 
boy live. 
the Burmans. 
they steal their children, take them to the city 
and sell them to the highest bidder. 
boy was stolen from the house, while his parent 
were at work in the field. ‘The Burman who kid 
napped him, not being able to pay his taxes, wa 


obliged to deliver him up to this officer of the 
Prince; thus he was brought to Ava, and conse- 


quently his parents would never have it in thei 
power to redeem him. After hearing this story 


{ turned to the pleasant little boy, and asked him 
about his parents; his only answer was ‘‘ they are 
He hung down his head, and sorrow 


far away.” 
was depicted in his countenance. Poor little boy 
who had loved him and fed 

mother to give him food; no b 
play with him. I gave hima piece of bread, bu 


any one eat with so much pleasure. 


Sea eee eet‘ 


to give him up. 





Letter from the Daughter of a Heathen. 
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the male pupils.} 
Oopoovitte, Sept. 27th, 1833. 


Pleased to read 
Now writin 


oar 


ect. They died of the cholera morbus when I 






I inquired how he came by this lad, and in 
In a moun- 
tainous district not far from Toung-Oo are great 


These people are greatly oppressed by 
Whenever an opportunity offers, 


This little 


only four months ago he was with those parents RALPH EDWARD. - 
him for ten years— 
now he is a little slave ina site land; no kind 


ther or sister to 


he did not know what it was; I then gave him 
some plantains, these he eat, and never did I see 
I tried to 
Procure his release, but the Prince was unwilling 


[The Rev. Mr. Winslow, Missionary of Ceylon, has given 
“Permission to publish the following Letter written by a na- 

tive scholar in the Missionary school in Ceylon, tosthose who 
have contributed to the expence of her education. It was 
ranslated from the original ‘Tamal into English by one of 


My dear well-wisher,—I request you will be 
this my short letter which I am 
; g, through the mercy of our Lord and 
aviour Jesus Christ. #was born of heathen pa- 
“ents in the parish of Manepy, who brought me 
YP @ subject to the Satan’te which they were sub- 


"as five or six years old. <A few months after 


‘** Was he a friend of yours?” 
**T only know that he is a servant in some fami- 
ly not far distant. I have seen him driving cows; ‘ 
but never spoke to him until to-day.” 

‘** But how were you able to swim with and sup- ' 
port a boy, so much larger than yourself?” ‘ 

‘* Mother, I remembered what you told us to 
do, when we had any difficult duty to perform, 
and I asked strength from our Father in Heaven.” 
The good mother comforted her little boy, and 
blessed him,—and afterwards he slept sweetly. 
Though she trembled at the risk he had run, she i 
was cheered to find him anxious to do good to a 
stranger, and mindful of that Great Being, whois 
ever ready to help those who call upon him. As 
she was a judicious woman, she reflected with 
particular pleasure upon his humility. He did 
not coine home boasting—‘‘ I have saved the life 
ofa drowning person. He was twice as large 
and old as myself, yet could not swim,—and I 
swim as boldly asaman.” No. He came home 
without mentioning any of these circumstances,— | 
without complaining of fatigue, though every 
nerve was strained by the labor and agitation he 
had endured. He went quietly to his own little 
chamber, and shed tears of pity, as he recollected 
the painful struggles of the sufferer. He assumed 
no merit himself, he only remembered that he had 
performed a duty, and that his God had given him 
strength. 
My young friends, boys of eight years old, who 
may happen to read this true story,—in what 
should you prefer to resemble Ralph Edward,—in 
his courage, his piety, or his humilily? I know 
you will join me in the wish that he may ‘‘ lead 
the remainder of his life according to this begin- 
ning;’”’ and that his widowed mother may reap 
the fruit of her instructions and example, in the 


obedience and happiness of all her children. 
(Mrs. Sigourney’s Tales and Essays. 


island, though the army of Satan try to fight 
against it. Many people are struck with the truth 
of the Christian religion, and there are many who 
have embraced it. Fifty-two girls are studying 
in the school; twelve are become members of the 
church; some are candidates and some seem 
thoughtful, but the rest are too young in knowl- 
edge and in age also. Excepting these, there 
were ten or twelve who left the school with the 
approbation of the principals, and are now mar- 
ried. All are Christians and are trying with their 
husbands to make known the gospel to their vil- 
lagers. Though I should be mourning for the loss 
of my parents, I am quite consoled because you, 
my well wishers, act the part of my parents, and 
because my elder sister among the heathen is be- 
come a Christian; for which providence of Cod I 
,|am bound to serve him all the days of my life. 

I beg you all to pray for my sisters, for my 
brother, and for myself, that God may be gracious 
to us, and protect and bless us. May God place 
us in such a situation that we can in the day of 
judgment meet together, all on the right hand of 
God, and enjoy his glorious presence in praising 
r/and singing his holy name. Your obedient ser- 


, | vant, Awn Louisa Payson. 
[This name was probably given by friends in Portland, Me. who 
contributed toward her support and education.] 
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THE NURSERY. 








In a pleasant part of Connecticut, was the resi- 
dence of a widow, an excellent woman, and the 
mother of several children. She instructed them 
to be industrious, to do good according to their 
ability, and to pray to their Father in Heaven. 
One of her precepts was, to ask strength of Him 
when they had any difficult duty to perform. The 
name of her youngest, was Ralph Edward. He 
was an intelligent and active boy of eight years 
old. Habits of exercise had confirmed his health, 
and obedience to his mother made him happy. 
He was diligent in his studies, and beloved by 
his teachers. 

One Saturday afternoon, when as usual there 
was no school, he was walking on the banks of a 
river which beautified the scenery of his native 
place. It was fine weather in summer, and he 
admired the sparkling waters, and the verdure 
that clothed their margin. Presently he observed 
a large boy plunge in for the purpose of bathing. 
He wondered that he should select a spot where 
the water was very deep,—and also, that he freed 
himself from no part of his clothing. Soon he ob- 
served him to struggle as if in distress, and saw 
that he appeared to be sinking. 

Ralph Edward knew well how to swim; and 
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PROFANITY. 
This is an offence in law, as well as in religion and 
morals.—All well regulated civil society is founded on 
correct religious or moral principles—and whatever 
weakens or destroys these principles, tends, directly, 
to undermine and destroy civil society, and with this, 
the multiplied and rich blessings which result from it. 
In order, then, to secure these blessings to as great 
an extent as possible, wise Legislators are careful to 
enact such laws as shall punish in an exemplary 
manner, all acts which essentially violate those great 
principles of religion and morals, on which the welfare 
and happiness of society rest. 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
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Youth’s Companion. 


















God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless | 
who taketh his name in vain,” is the language of Je- | 
hovah, the holy and perfect Lawgiver of the Universe. 
It is the third command in the Moral Law. Itisa 
command which commends itself to the conscience of | 
every intelligent creature wha is capable of reflecting 
and judging. 

Now our Legislators, who are the guardians of the 
publis welfare and happiness, heing aware how close- 
ly the pure principles of this commandment stand con- 
nected with whatever is lovely, and good, and happy 
in civil society, have; ‘nade a Law, with provisions 
prohibiting this vice, and punishing all gross violations 
of it. The title of this Law is as follows: ‘ An 
Act to prevent profane cursing and swearing.” 

From the following preamble to this Law, the read- 
er will be able to see what its framers thought of the 
violation of the third commandment, and the practice 
of “ profane cursing and swearing.” It is admirable 
and deserves to be well pondered by all:— 

«© Whereas the horrible practice of profane cursing 
and swearing, is inconsistent with the digpity and ra- 
tional cultivation of the human mind, with a due 
reverence of the Supreme Being and his Providence, 
and hath a natural tendency to weaken the solemnity 
and obligations of oaths, lawfully taken in the adminis- 
rration of justice; to promote falsehoods, perjuries, blas- 
phemies and dissoluteness of manners, and to loosen 
the bonds of civil society. “Beit enacted,” 8c. &c. 

By the enactments of this Law, any person who 
has arrived at discretion, who shall profanely curse 
or swear, is made liable to a fine—for the first offence, 
not more than two dollars, nor less than one dollar.— 
If convicted a second time, the fine is doubled—and if 
the fine shall not be paid immediately on conviction, 
the offender is to be committed to the common jail, 
there to remain not less than one day nor more than 

five days. On a complaint for a violation of this Law 
for every oath or curse, more than one, proved to have 
been uttered, the offender is to pay, in addition to the 
before mentioned fine, the sum of fifty cents. 

We hope thatthe “ horrible practice ” of profanity, 
will be studiously avoided by all the readers of this 
paper; not merely becauée it will expose them to the 
penalty of the Law of the State, but chiefly, because 
it is awfully wicked, dreadfully debasing and corrupt- 
jug, and is a violation of the holy and good law of 
their Heavenly Father, and will subject them to its 
penalty, which is eternal confinement anil misery in 
the prison of Despair. 

The following narrative from a New York Maga- 
zine, shows the danger of beginning to swear. 

My First Oath. 


“The first oath I uttered is written on my memory as 
with a pen of iron. The time, the place, the circum- 
stances, are before my mind as if it were yesterday. 





despair, there are many barriers. 
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He had leaped the barrier. He had plunged into the 
ood. His moral courage was inadequate to the task 
of buffeting the current, and he would yield himself to 
its influence. So I felt. It was asolemn moment. 
Every thing around, as if taking cognizanée of the 
deed to bear testimony against me at the judgment 
day, impressed itself upon my mind. And at this day 
—although twelve years have passed—I see the ap- 
pearance of the buildings, the earth, the sky, the at- 
mosphere, my dress, the countenances of my compan- 
ions. I hear, even now, that oath ringing in my ears, 
the tones of voice in which the reproof was uttered, 
the thunders of conscience. I feel yet that horribly 
heavy mountain which rolled back upon my soul—that 
withdrawal of the restraints of divine grace. _ 
In the stream which is floating so many millions to 


she scarcely understood the meaning—sat very patient- 


ly hearing an account of the hanging of a person for 
house-breaking. Assuming, suddenly, an air of im- 
portance, she observed; ‘* Why, dear me, is it possi- 
ae people are ever hanged for any thing but 
suictile?”’ 





Can she Spin. 

A young girl was presented to James I. as an 
English prodigy, because she was deeply learned. 
The person who introduced her, boasted of her profi- 
ciency in ancient langgages. ‘1 can assure your 
majesty,’ said he, “i a can both speak and 
write Latin, Greek, and rew.” ‘* These are rare 
uttainments for a damsel,” said James; ‘* but pray tell 





me, can she spin??? 





Below each its ra- 





pidity increases in a geometrical ratio, but above the 
first, the waters are smooth and placid, and the cur- 


POETRY. 








rent gentle, though no less strong and sure. IT had 
now let myself down the first barrier. And on I went 
careering in sin, and exulting in being in advance of 
many of my more sober companions. And on I went, 
taking every advantage of wind and current, till 1 
could say, ‘*I was not a whit helfind’ the very . chief- 
est.” Particularly afier I entered .college, } gave the 
reins to depravity in this respect. [ aimed §t 9 high 
standard of profaneness. I attained it. I pétred o 
volumes and volumes of oaths, till the most profige 
shuddered and checked me in my iniquity. I made 
light of the names of the Almighty, and used thegt in 
vulgar, lewd, and loathsome connections. ’ 

1 have thus given, although with pain, this retro- 
spect of the circumstances and consequences of my 
first oath, merely to say, that were I now to prefich a 
whole sermon upon the third commandment, it would | 
he, BEWARE OF THE FIRST OATH. 








‘¢Sabbath Day Book” and ** Week Day Book.” 


These are the titles of two publications just from the 
press of Joun ALien & Co. corner of Washington and 
School Streets, Boston. They are two of a number of 
books prepared by an “ Association of Gentlemen,” 
and intended for the iastruction and amusement of 
Youth and Children. From our knowledge of the 
character of some of the gentlemen composing this 
‘© Association,” we have full confidence that whatever 
books they prepare will be beneficial in their moral 
and religious influence; and the books named above 
fully confirm this opinion. They are full of entertain- 
ing and instructive stories. 

Compiaint is sometimes made that we have too many 
books, and that we cannot purchase so many. Well, 
then, select the best, and let our youth have enough to 
occupy their leisure hours on winter evenings—this 
surely is better and cheaper than many amusements 
which young people engage in. If innocent pleasures 
are found at home, expensive and dangerous ones 
will not be sought abroad. 








MISCELLANY.. 


Children singing Hallelujah. 
Two little children of a poor woman attended the 














I had returned from school when at the age of twelve 
or thirteen, and with two or three companions was 
standing near my father’s house. I addressed one of 
them: “ T., what book have you there?” ‘* A volume 
of poetry,” was the reply. ‘‘D—n the poetry,” I 
muttered out, for I feared tospeak itboldly. ‘O ! 
what would your father say, if he heard that!” was 
his exclamation. And * O——! what would your 
father say, if he heard that!” was the simultaneous 
echo of every mouth. And “O ! what will your 
Father in heaven say to that!”? was the loud response 
of conscience. I felt, I scarcely know how to describe 
it—but it was as if | had taken a great stride, in the 
broad road, or rather as if T had by that one word 








given myself up to sin—as if I were now bound to| 
I had before ventured to exclaim | 


serve the adversary. 
* the deuce,’ and from that became emboldened to say 
‘the devil.” Further I dared not venture, lest I should 
not escape the damnation of hell. I had now taken a 
further step. 


crush me under its weight. 


parsevere. 


Tt was truly a fearful step, I felt it so. 
} felt my moral nature tremble and quiver under the 
shock like an aspen leaf. That oath rolled back on 
my conscience like a great mountain, as if it would 
There I stood like one 
whe had vowed to God, and his companions, the 
eourse which he would pursue, and in all the unyield- 
ing obstinacy of unhumbled pride resolved he would 
To retrace his steps was not his desire, 


infant-school at Cheltenham. ‘The oldest boy was 
about three years old, his little brother was nearly two. 
The former took great pleasure in trying to teach the 
baby what he learned himself. In the winter of 1882, 
these chillren were seized with the measles, and while 
very ill in the same room, the oldest was often heard 
endeavouring to make the little one say, ‘* Hallelujah, 
. praise the Lord;”? but without success; and the infant 
‘died without pronouncing the words. Whenthe news 
of his death was brought to his brother, he was silent 
for a moment, and then looking up to his mother’s face, 
said gently, ** Mother, John can say hallelujah now.” 
| It was not many hours before this dear child was also 
| singing the same hymn of praise before the throne of 
the Redeemer. [ Youth’s Friend. 


Ingenious Expedient. 


A gentleman observing an Irish servant girl, who 
was left handed, placing the knives and forks ina 
similar position on the dinner table, remarked to her 
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that she was laying them left handed. ‘* Och indade!” 
said she, ‘“‘ so [ have; be pleased sir to help me turn 
the table round,” 





Hanging for Suicide. 
A young lady, just from school, who knew many 

















things, and thought she knew many more—and who 
was particularly fond of bigh sounding words, of which 


From the Vermont Chronicle. (By request.) 
I HAVE LOST MY MOTHER: 
Jesus, I have lost my mother, 
She was sick and she is dead. 
I have one dear little brother, 
Weeping with me by the bed. 
When I wept she would console me, 
Smile and kiss me to relieve: 
Now L.weep—she does not hear me, 
smiles she cannot glve. 
ing sweetly, she would say, 
L aughter, come to me; 
Come and refs or come and play, 
Happy as the busy hee. 
Sometimes pain would seize my head, 
Or my little limbs would ache; 
wes uld lay me on the bed, 
- Omwlittle couch would make. 
Often at the*elose of day, 
On her bosom I —— 
Go with hepito kneel‘and pray, 
Where we-never. could be seen. 
She would teach me how to pray, 
Tell me [ must come tp thee; 
Now I come without delay, 
Asking what is good for me. 
Tell me, Jesus, what to do; 
Mother now is in the grave; 
Tell me where to stay or go, 
O thou Mighty One to save! 
‘Who wij’ make my little clothes? 
Who willget me meat and bread? 
Who will love me when I ache, 
Who will fix me in the bed? 
Who will sitand hear me read, 
Who will teach me how to pray? 
Who will hold my aching head,, 
Who will guide me through the day? ° 
Why did mother die so soon? 
Other girls have mothers now; “* 
Why not live till I was was grown, 
Live till she was older too? 
‘* Little girl, do not complain; 
I was by and heard the prayer, 
When your, mother prayed for you, 
Giving you ip to my care. 
Little Orphans. I behold, 
More than mother’s Care bestow; 
I will clothe you, I will feed,— 

















bbe you need always know. 

will t ou Hew to pra 

How Aig he r : 

I will guide your bry day, 

Guide you to” avenly rest. ' 


I will find one to relieve you, 
When you need a m *3 care; 
I have plenty still to you,—. 
I have heard your mother’s,prayer- 
Stay by me, stay in my aris, — 
Always hear me when I spéak; 
I will shelter you from harms; 
Calmly slumber on my cheek. 
Listen to your father’s words, 
He is left to guide you still; 
Mle will smile and love you more, 
As you love to do his will. 
I can see your mother now, 
She is here to be at rest, 
Long enough she lived below; 
Would you have her more distrest?” 
Jesus may I go and see her, 
May my little brother go? 
See her smile, and hear her speak, 
As she did when her@below? 
Stay awhile, my. littfe dears 
Do not grieve; tat love*agd pray; 
You shall have a dwelling here, 
With your mother you shall stay. ¢. 





